produced a large obstetrical forceps and waved it threateningly at
the stage. This was the signal for a terrific uproar, which, in the
gallery, ended in blows. The author's mild appearance, when he
came forward repeatedly to acknowledge the applause and the
hissing, moved Fontane to write: " Many of us will take pleasure
in recalling that Geheimer Medizinalrat Caspar began his famous
book on his experiences in forensic medicine with the words: * My
murderers all looked like young girls.'"

Early in 1890 the journal Freie Biihne fur modernes Leben
began to appear. In the introductory " Zum Beginn " was the pas-
sage : " The point of our endeavour is to be art, the new art which
looks at reality and present-day existence. Once there was an art
that shrank from the light of day, seeking poetry only in the twi-
light of the past. . . . Our art of today rivets to itself everything
that lives. . . . We commit ourselves to no formula and make no
attempt to bind life and art, which are perpetually in motion, to
rigid rules. We are concerned with that which is still " becoming,"
and our attention is fixed rather upon that which is to come than
on that everlasting past, which takes upon itself to tie up in con-
ventions and precepts, once and for all, the endless possibilities
of humanity." Otto Brahm and Paul Schlenther were the soul of
the undertaking. They were both clever, thoroughly genuine, if
slightly too matter-of-fact North Germans who, for all their keen
judgment, devotion to the cause, and severity of outlook, were at
bottom only very talented undergraduates who had " gone mod-
ern." (They were pupils of the excellent Wilhelm Scherer, who
had made what is practically a record for Germany: namely,
written an eminently readable history of literature.)

Naturalism Naturalism was an error, but what a beneficent, full-blooded,
fruit-bearing error! It was in its way a grand spectacle when the
will to freedom and truth shot out from a whole generation like
a fiery jet or a warm, healing spring. How bare, grey, glamourless,
and crumpled, how insufferably futile do the Naturalistic plays
appear today! And how terribly overwhelming, how positively
magical, was their effect when they first appeared! An indescrib-
able atmosphere of magic and terror emanated from them. One
was literally frightened of them. It was like meeting ghosts in
the street in broad daylight, who came towards you and held out
their hands. Just because nothing but the most everyday, often
the most vulgar, conversations and actions took place in these
dramas, their effect was alarming and mysterious. In the place of
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